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I Heard Four or Five Shots ... } 



By JULES WITCOVER 

(The Tjm- f -Pr™" r,a National Service) 
LUS ANGELES— I was walk- 
ing about 30 feet ahead of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy through the 
kitchen of the Ambassador Hotel 
when I heard four or five shots 
ring out. 

I though at first they were 
firecrackers, and it ran through 
my mind what an idiotic stunt, 
considering what had happened 
| to President Kennedy. _ 

] Then, suddenly I realized what 
| they were and turned. I saw 
Roosevelt Grier, the huge line- 
man of the Los Angeles Rams, 
rushing at a man with black, 
bushy hair and dark complexion, 
[wearing a blue shirt and grey 
trousers. 

Others came and helped Grier 
pin the man against a steel 
[counter-top. [ 

1 Behind Grier, and to the 
left, Robert Kennedy lay on 
his back, his head covered 
with blood. His lips were part- 
ed, his eyes open and staring. 

I could see he was alive, and 
in another moment a crowd 
of aides and photographers 
were around him. 

The room was filled with 
shrieks and obscenities. Women 
[pulled at their hair and men 
I rushed at the would-be assassin, 

! pounding him with their fists. 
iThe man struggled wildly and 
[the throng of men holding him, 



even the gigantic Grier, had 
■trouble restraining him. 

I went up and saw he was 
still holding a pistol in his hand, 
and some of the men had his 
arm pinned to the countertop. 
It must have been several min- 
utes before they got the gun 
away from him. 

CROWD ANGRY 



The crowd around Kennedy 
was thick and angry now, and 
the television cameramen push- 
ed in, still photographers be- 
hind them. A woman photogra- 
pher was beside herself and 
could not work. She tried to get 
her colleagues away. 

“For God’s sake, get back,” 
she yelled. “Give him a 
chance.” 

The cameraman turned and 
said: “Get away. This is his- 
tory.” And he went on with 
it. 

Now I could see Kennedy 'bet- 
ter; and the blood had been 
wiped from his face, hut there 
was still plenty on his right 
hand, which clutched his stom- 
ach. His shirt had been opened 
to the waist by now. 

It now had been about five 
minutes since the shooting, 
shortly after midnight, and still 
there were no police in sight. 
Two of Kennedy’s press aides, 
Richard Drayne and Hugh Mc- 



Donald, tried to get the camera- j 
men out, but most stayed. 

In another few minutes, Mrs. 
Ethel Kennedy, wife of the sen-; 
ator, came in with a staff aide. 
She had been on the platform; 
in the hotel’s Embassy Room; 
[where only moments earlier a 
[grinning, prankish winning ean- 
j didate had thanked his support- 
ers and with delight, had also 
thanked his dog Freckles, whose 
[presence in the campaign had 
'been derided by his foe, Sen. 
Eugene J. McCarthy. 

HER FIRST LOOK 



Now Mrs. Kennedy got her 
first look at her husband. 

“Oh, my God,” she said, in a 
[half-whisper, and she moved in 
[— quietly, tenderly, in sharp, 
[p unishin g contrast with the pan- 
demonium around her. 

. She kneeled next to Sen. Ken-; 
[nedy and took his hand. He turn- 
ed his head and seemed to 
recognize her. She knelt there 
[in her. orange-and-white mini- 
skirt dress, on 'both knees, 
stooped over onto the hard grey 
concrete floor. She appeared to 
be whispering to him, or per- 
haps praying. 

At one point, Mrs. Kennedy 
; rose and pleaded with the 
cameramen to leave. “Please 
go, please go,” she said plain- 
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Continued from Page 1 
tively. She was dry-eyed and | 
under control. 

Incredibly, there seemed to be 
no doctor in the area, either, 
and aides kept calling for one. 
all the while "trying to = clear the 
crowd. I looked at my watch 
for the first time then — and it 
was 12:21 a. m. and sti'l no 
police. 

‘PUT IT AWAY’ 

Then an officer did come into 
the long narrow room, but he ! 
appeared to be a private securi- 
ty officer. He drew his handgun, 
and one of the Kennedy aides 
turned, saw the gun, and told 
him sharply: “No. Put it away. 

Get these people the hell out 
of here.” 

For McDonald, the young 
pink-cheeked apprentice press 
aide, the scene was finally 
tod much. He began to cry. 

Bill Barry, the tail, red-faced 
former football player whose 
campaign job has been to hold 
Kennedy on the back of his 
convertible cars in motor- 
cades, turned to McDonald 
and told him: “Stop crying 
and do your job.” 

It was not a bitter tone. It: 
was more the firm direction of j 
a field officer under fire doing; 
his job— warding off emotional- [ 
ism that could interfere with; 
the task at hand. 

Grier and the others now had) 
pulled the would-be assassin 1 
down on the counter-top about 15 \ 
or 20 feet from where Kennedy 
lay. Some were still pummeling 
him with fists and yelling ob- 
scenities. Others were coming 
up and trying to strike the man. 

Somebody had him in a head- 
lock, and his eyes were wide 
open. “My leg! My leg!” he 
yelled at one point. 

your leg!” one of his 
captors shouted, and Dunched at 
him. 

‘HE’S SICK’ 

Just to the right, a young 
woman, a Kennedy worker, held 
a man’s head in her hands as 
he sobbed. “He’s sick, he’s 
sick,” she whispered, apparent- 
ly referring to the man who shot 



Kennedy. 

The cameramen and the pho- 
tographers were still crowded 
around the fallen senator. Jesse 
unruh, state assembly speaker 
and Kennedy’s leading supporter 
in California, suddenly jumped 
up on the table counter, wavin'* : 
his^ arms at the cameramen, j 
“Get the hell out of here,” he I 
shouted, pushing at them. They 
gave way, and Unruh calmed 
down. 

Finally, the police were there, 
and Kennedy was carried out,' 
low to the ground, through the 
back kitchen. Where he had lain, 
there was a pool of blood and 
a piece of ice apparentlv used 
as a coagulant. 

Some said later they heard j 
mm say he as he was lifted 1 
to the stretcher: 

“Oh, no, no, don’t.” 

I could see now there was 
another man shot, lying about 
four or five feet behind where 
Kennedy had been. I went over 
and saw he had a press badge 
on him, but I didn’t recognize 
im He, too, had blood around : 
his face. I 

man taken away 

The police came and took the 
man away. Rosy Grier, finally 
relieved of his burden, put his 
head down on the steel tabletop 
where he had pinned the man. 



and he sobbed. This hulking 
member of the Ram’s “Fearless 
Foursome” cried like a baby, 
soft and quiet, finally he stood 
up, the tears running down Ms 
black- face, and let his friends 
lead him into a back room. 

There, he sat next to a tele- 
vision cameraman — a tough, 
muscular, hard-bitten veteran of 
the news business with the face 
of a wrestler— and each sobbed, 
heads in hands. 

I went out into the Ambas- 
sador lobby, where a great 
crowd of people, were standing 
in shock, or milling around 
quietly, bewildered. A, woman 
put her head down on the 
American Airlines counter and 
said, “My God, My God. What 
kind of country is this?” 

A television personality, one! 
jof those hundreds whose face is! 
familiar but whose name isn’t ! 
came along saying, “He’s okay’! 
;he’s okay,’” and some applause: 
broke out. But the shock was 
still there, and the disbelief. 

1 realized now that I must 
I have walked past the man who 
shot Kennedy just seconds be- 
fore he fired the pistol. Ken- 
nedy had just finished speaking j 
in the Embassy Room, and ij 
had gotten down off the plat- 1 
form, and started walking ahead! 
so that I would be in the press! 
room, where Kennedy was head-j 
ing to talk to reporters, before! 
he arrived. 

EARLY EVENTS 
About 20 minutes before the! 
shooting, I stood on the approxi-j 
mate spot where Kennedy was 
felled and waited for him to 
come in the way he later was 
carried out. 

A TV camerman with a port- ' 
able camera on his shoulder 
backed into view, and then some 
Kennedy aides and finally the 
senator, natty and smiling in a 
dark blue suit and blue tie. I 
stepped forward and, as he 
came by, shook his hand and 




| congratulated him on his Cali- 
fornia primary victory. 

He thanked me, and I kidded 
j him for a moment about a 
TV appearance earlier with 
CBS newsman Roger Mudd, in 
which Mudd had used a num- 
ber of harsh expressions in 
asking him questions — ex- 
pressions like: Was Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey practicing 
“shoddy politics,” and could 
delegates be “squeezed” to | 
support him.” 

Each time Mudd had used an 
expression, Kennedy had grin- 
ned, because the senator was 
laboring to shake the impres- 
sion many voters were said to 
have of him as “ruthless.” 

Once Kennedy shook his head 
and said to Mudd: “Roger . . . 
those expressions.” And at the 
close, Mudd thanked Kennedy 
and wisecracked: “I think I’ll 
work on my language.” 

‘VERY RUTHFUL’ 

With all this in mind, I told 
(Kennedy as he came by that 
1 1 thought he had been “very 
j truthful” on Mudd’s show. He 
'laughed, took a few steps, then 
‘turned around and said: “I’m 
[getting better all the time.” 

J Then Kennedy walked among 
jscreaming crowds and onto the 
(platform. As he talked into the 
microphone, Fred Dutton, his 
closest traveling aide, came up 
and stood next to me. 

Dutton had been a member! 
of a late-hour singing group of j 
reporters and Kennedy staff! 
workers who were routed out of j 
press aide Drayne’s room by an | 
irate hotel guest the night be- 
fore, and who took refuge in! 
Senator and Mrs. Kennedy’s 
suite, the two of them having! 
gone to stay with friends. ; 
Dutton, myself and the others! 
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